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"Sit down and listen to me. You know how much I love
and respect your sovereign. Your Emperor has been too
good to me for me to do otherwise than to inform him
personally of the situation created by the events which have
just taken place. ... I beg you to tell His Majesty that
on my part I am entirely disposed to renew our agreement,
that my foreign policy remains and will remain the same
as it was in the time of my grandfather."50 After having
read Schuvalov's despatch the Tsar wrote on it, "Nothing
more satisfactory could be looked for. We shall see by the
sequel whether deeds correspond to words."51
But there then emerged the malign and super-suspicious
influence of Baron Holstein. He and another counsellor in
the German Foreign Office drew up a long memoir of fine-
spun arguments against the renewal; with these they won
over the Kaiser and the new Chancellor, Caprivi. It was
decided at Berlin on March 27 to drop the negotiations for
renewal, because the terms of the Re-insurance Treaty were
regarded as contrary to the spirit, if not the letter, of the
Triple Alliance, and also because, "if the treaty became
known, either by a deliberate or accidental indiscretion, it
would endanger the Triple Alliance and be calculated to
turn England away from us." Schweinitz, the German
Ambassador at St. Petersburg, was hastily summoned back
to Berlin for a consultation. He did not think it likely
that Russia would deliberately divulge the -treaty; but he
recognized the "possibility of indiscretions from some other
source/7 52 by which probably he meant no other than Bis-
marck himself. When Schweinitz returned to St. Peters-
burg next day, and reported Germany's negative decision,
the Tsar was content, but his Foreign Minister, Giers, was
"in some consternation/' Already old and feeble, Giers
feared that under his successors the Russian militarists and
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